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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

In a booklet of 45 pages Miss Arie M. Claiborne has told for her 
school children the "Story of the Alamo." The picture which it 
presents is quite vivid, and gives a good idea of the stirring scenes 
of the siege and assault. 



The Publications of the Southern History Association for March 
contains the Secretary's Report of the Annual Meeting of the 
Association, a continuation from the January number of E. A. 
Smith's History of the Confederate Treasury, a biographical sketch 
of William Vans Murray by Clement Sullivane, and an interesting 
review by Dr. J. L. M. Curry of The Calhoun Letters. 

The May number contains the conclusion of Prof. Smith's paper, 
a biographical sketch of General Muhlenberg by M. J. Wright, 
and the Carrington Genealogy by J. B. Ivillebrew. Both issues 
contain the usual number of pages devoted to Reviews and Notices 
and to Notes and Queries. 



The American Historical Review for April contains an account 
of the meeting of the American Historical Association at Detroit 
and Ann Arbor; The Year 1000 and the Antecedents of the Cru- 
sades, by George L. Burr; The Political Influence of the Univer- 
sity of Paris in the Middle Ages, by Charles Gross; The Rise of 
Metropolitan Journalism, 1800-18^0, by Charles H. Levermore; 
Sherman's March to the Sea, by James E. Rhodes; and French 
Experience with Representative Government in the West Indies, 
by Paul S. Reinsch. The documents in this number are entitled 
The Society of Dissenters founded at New York in 1769, and 
Miranda and the British Admiralty. The remaining matter con- 
sists of the usual excellent series of Reviews of Books and News 
and Notes. The Revieiv is a great credit to American Scholarship. 



A Catalogue of Franciscan Missionaries in Texas (1528-1859). 
— By Rev. Edmond J. P. Schmitt, Fellow and Life Member of 
the Texas State Historical Association. Austin. MCMI. Pp. 16. 

In these few pages are summed up the results of much patient. 
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research, in the records of the missions which are preserved in the 
archives of the diocese of San Antonio, and of wide reading on 
subjects brought into notice by the lives of the frailes whose names 
are here gathered. The notes especially show indefatigable indus- 
try and scholarship. This was the last work of Father Schmitt, 
whose death occurred shortly after it came from the press. He 
was yet a very young man, and of great promise, and his death 
will be deeply regretted by students of Southwestern history. 



Boonesborough; Its founding, pioneer struggles, Indian expe- 
riences, Transylvania days, and revolutionary annals. — With full 
historical notes and appendix. By George W. Eanck, Member of 
the Pilson Club. Illustrated. Louisville: John P. Morton & 
Company. 1901. Pp. xi+286. 

This is No. 16 of the valuable series that the Pilson Club is pub- 
lishing. Though in paper covers, the volume has, in all its 
appointments, the air of good taste and abundant means. One 
especially attractive feature is the well chosen list of half-tone 
illustrations. The narrative is preceded by an appreciative intro- 
duction by Col. E. T. Durrett, president of the club. The subject 
with which. Mr. Eanck has to deal is one full of inspiration for 
those who understand and sympathize with the pioneer work by 
which the West was really won — an inspiration which he has not 
failed, in a very marked degree, to catch. It is not easy to get the 
true perspective of our history. It may be that men like Daniel 
Boone, or even George Sogers Clark, did not have the depth of 
insight or conscious largeness of purpose that appears in the work 
of Washington or Madison or Hamilton, and that they builded 
wiser than they knew; but what if Great Britain had emerged from, 
the struggle of the Eevolution with its tenacious grasp still fixed 
on the West — the land where, as Woodrow Wilson shows, the true 
type of Americanism has developed? What would the United 
States have been ? Let the historian that gives a hundred pages to 
the war with Great Britain and passes over with brief and careless 
mention the work of Boone and Clark justify himself if he can. 
The reviewer is of the opinion that such historians can learn much 
worth their knowing from the publications of the Pilson Club, and 
especially from this number, which deals with the central feature 
in the making of Kentucky. 
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The appendix covers 118 pages, and includes a list of documents 
for which the serious student of Western history will be especially 
grateful. When history like this which Mr. Eanck has had to 
write shall be presented in the same scientific and intelligent man- 
ner, its importance and interest, falsely considered by some only 
local, will take on their true national aspect. 



The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897. — Compiled and arranged by H. 
P. N. Gammel, of Austin, with an introduction by C. W. Eaines. 
Volume IX. Austin : The Gammel Book Company. 1898. Pp. 
1399. 

This volume contains the legislative enactments, both general 
and special, for the decade beginning with the year 1879. 

The constitution of 1876 having prohibited almost all kinds of 
private legislation, the special laws are not of great general inter- 
est, though they are very valuable to persons interested in the 
development of the larger cities of the State, whether that interest 
be special in the particular cities whose charters are granted, 
repealed, or amended during that time, or general in the subject of 
social and political growth. The general laws, on the other hand, 
embrace many acts of individual importance, and give very plain 
insight into many of the social and political influences then at 
work in this State. 

With increase of population and business necessarily come 
increase in legislation. Notwithstanding the constitution of 1876 
had doubled the working force in our courts of last resort by the 
creation of the court of appeals, still the supreme court was made 
to work off the accumulation of old business and keep up with the 
new. Eesponding to this, the Legislature, by act approved July 
9th, 1879 (Acts 1879, p. 30), created a commission of arbitration 
and award to which any civil suit pending in either the supreme 
court or the court of appeals could be referred by consent of the 
parties. This was to continue two years. At the expiration of 
that time the commission was continued with somewhat different 
powers, but for the same purpose (Acts 1881, p. 4). The Legis- 
lature then sought permanent relief by proposing an amendment to 
the constitution increasing the number of judges in the supreme 
court. This was defeated. In March, 1887, the expedient of the 
commission was again resorted to (Acts 1887, p. 74), and another 
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amendment to the Constitution was proposed. This also was 
defeated (Acts 1887, p. 158), and no further attempt at relief 
was made until after 1879. 

Corporate activity had become great and many people were 
becoming alarmed at the massing of capital and enterprise. The 
first legislative expression of this uneasiness is found in the Quo 
Warranto Act, passed July 9, 1879 (Acts 1879, p. 43). This is a 
substantial re-enactment of the Statutes of 9th Anne, and gives to 
the law officers of the government and to the courts much greater 
power over private corporations than either had theretofore pos- 
sessed. On April 10, 1883 (Acts 1883, p. 67), the office of State 
engineer was created. His duties were largely connected with rail- 
roads and their business. This did not prove satisfactory. March 
28, 1885 (Acts 1885, p. 65), the proper officers throughout the 
State were required to begin prosecutions against all private cor- 
porations violating Sections 5 and 6, Article 10, of the constitu- 
tion. On the same day an act was passed requiring all railroad 
companies to maintain their general offices within the State (Acts 
1885, p. 67). The next session of the Legislature, on April 2, 
1887 (Acts 1887, p. 116), passed quite a stringent law, attempting 
to regulate foreign corporations in their Texas operations. Next 
came the statutes regarding receivers, authorizing the courts 
through these instrumentalities to take charge of and operate rail- 
roads and other corporate enterprises for causes enumerated in the 
statute (Acts 1887, p. 119). This was followed by the trust law 
in 1889 (Acts 1889, p. 141). On April 8, 1889 (Acts 1889, p. 
171), the joint resolution submitting the amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for the railroad commission was passed. This 
amendment was adopted, and thus was laid the constitutional 
foundation for our present commission law. April 3, 1889, the 
law regarding foreign corporations was amended to make it con- 
form to the constitution (Acts 1889, p. 87). In March, 1889 
(Acts 1889, p. 130), the law requiring corporations to keep their 
principal offices in the State was amended so as to make it more 
stringent. 

Legislation during this period evidences a complete change in 
the State's policy as to the use of lands owned or controlled by it. 
Early in 1883 (Acts 1883, pp. 2 and 3), all such lands were with- 
drawn from sale. As soon as the plan could be matured and legis- 
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lation effected, a land board was created, through which such lands 
were to be sold and leased, in conformity to the scheme contained 
in the act (Acts 1883, p. 85). This was on April 13. On the 
nest day two very important land laws were approved. The first 
provided for disposition of minerals in the public and school lands 
(Acts 1883, p. 100), and the second was known as the Land Fraud 
Act (Acts 1883, p. 106). Prior to act of April 13, 1883, the doc- 
trine of "free grass" had obtained. No leasing of public lands had 
ever been authorized, but these lands were used by all persons for 
grazing purposes. That act provided for acquiring exclusive rights 
in such land, and authorized its enclosure. The natural conse- 
quence of this change is indicated in the necessity for a called ses- 
sion early in 1884 for legislation respecting conditions in the West, 
and the enactment by it of laws: first, making fence cutting a 
felony (Acts 1884, p. 34) ; second, imposing severe penalties for 
enclosing lands without lawful authority (Acts 1884, p. 37) ; and, 
third, regulating the extent to which fences could be maintained 
without gates or passways through them (Acts 1884, p. 37). 

It was during this period that the University was established 
and put into actual operation (Acts 1881, p. 79).. 

Many changes, in the main for the better, were made in the 
public school system at this time, and a great many other interest- 
ing and important statutes are contained in this volume, but these 
suffice to show its great usefulness and value from the historical 
standpoint especially. 

John C. Towtstes. 



